HOLT

No doubt, Felix is an honourable man, for he refuses
to live upon a quack medicine or to look leniently at
bribery when it is on his own side. But there is a
painful excess of sound judgment about him. He gets
into prison, not for leading a mob, but for trying to
divert them from plunder by actions which are mis-
understood. He is very inferior to Alton Locke, who
gets into prison for a similar performance. The im-
petuosity and vehemence only comes out in his rude-
ness to Esther and plain speaking to her adopted
father; and in trying to make him an ideal of wisdom,
George Eliot only succeeds in making him unfit for
his part.

If, therefore, we are to accept the indication given
by the title, and suppose that Felix Holt is to be the
focus of interest, the novel, I think, fails of its eifect.
We no more see the rough, thorough-going radical,
stung to fury by pauperism and the slavery of children
in factories, and sharing the zeal and the illusions of
Jacobins, than we saw the true spirit of the Renaissance
in Eomola. Mr. Felix Holt would have been quite in
his place at Toynbee Hall; but is much too cold-blooded
for the time when revolution and confiscation were
really in the air. Perhaps this indicates the want of
masculine fibre in George .Eliot and the deficient sym-
pathy with rough popular passions which makes us
feel that he represents the afterthought of the judicious
sociologist and not the man of flesh and blood who was
the product"of the actual conditions. Anyhow, the
novel appears to be regarded as her least interesting.
There are undoubtedly many charming scenes. One
would be disposed to think that Rufus Lyon, the old
dissenting minister, was more of a contemporary oftulance of a pretty girl.
works. She had strong conservative tendencies, and
